THE   PSYCHOGENESIS   OF   MANIC-DEPRESSIVE   STATE?
experience did not lead to a depression, but It influenced ,his
emotional balance unconsciously; this became evident from the
dreams. In the dreams the strength of the depressive position -
appears - increased and the effectiveness of the patient's strong
defences is, to a certain amount, reduced. This was not so in his
actual life. It is interesting that another stimulus for the dreams
was of a very different kind. It happened after this painful
experience that he went recently with his parents on a short
journey which he very much enjoyed. Actually the dream
started in a way which reminded him of this pleasant journey,
but then the depressive feelings overshadowed the gratifying
ones. As I pointed out before, the patient used formerly to
worry a great deal about his mother, but this attitude has changed
during his analysis, and he has now quite a happy and care-free
relation to his parents.
The points which I stressed in connection with the dreams seem
to me to show that the process of internalization, which sets in in
the earliest stage of infancy, is instrumental for the development of
the psychotic positions. We see how, as soon as the parents
become internalized, the early aggressive phantasies against them
lead to the paranoid fear of external and., still more, internal
persecutions, produce sorrow and distress about the impending
death of the incorporated objects, together with hypochondriacal
anxieties, and give rise to an attempt to master in an omnipotent
manic way the unbearable sufferings within which are imposed
on the ego. We also see how the masterful and sadistic control
of the internalized parents becomes modified as the tendencies
to restoration increase.
Space does not permit me to deal here in detail with the ways
in which the normal child works through the depressive and
manic positions, which in my view make up a part of normal
development.1 I shall confine myself therefore to a few remarks
of a general nature.
In my former work I have brought forward the view which I
referred to at the beginning of this paper, that in the first few
months of its life the child goes through paranoid anxieties related
to the cbad' denying breasts, which are felt as external and in-
ternalized persecutors.2 From this relation to part-objects, and
1  Edward Glover makes the suggestion that the child in its development goes
through phases which provide the foundation for the psychotic disorders of melan-
cholia and mania  ('A Psycho-Analytic Approach to the Classification of Mental
Disorders5, Journal of Mental Science, 1932).
2  Dr. Susan Isaacs has suggested in her remarks on 'Anxiety in the First Year of
Life'  (to the British Psycho-Analytical Society, January,  1934), that the child's
earliest experiences of painful external and internal stimuli provide a basis for phan-
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